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Brief Notes on Plautus, Terence and Horace. 



Edepol Libertas lepida 's, quae numquam pedem 
Voluisti in nauem cum Hercule una inponere. 

— Rudens 489-90. 

Sonnenschein's comment, in his edition of the Rudens (Oxford, 
1891, p. 119), is as follows : "An allusion to some lost myth about 
Herakles. Lucian (De mercede conductis, 23) says that Libertas 
never enters the house of a rich man." Without denying that 
there may be a ' lost myth ' in the case, I take Hercule here as 
Hercules, the god of wealth, used as a name for a very rich man, 
as in the Mostellaria (v. 984), where Tranio is described as a 
slave who could "waste the revenues of even Hercules," or 
perhaps "of even a Hercules": 

Tranio : is uel Herculi conterere quaestum suom potest. 

II. 

The following fragment (p. 75 of Winter's edition) may be 
added to the scanty statements of Plautus regarding his attitude 
toward things political : 

Neque ego ad mensam piiblicas res clamo neque leges crepo. 

III. 

Nostramne, ere, uis nutricem, quae nos educat 
Abalienare a nobis ? 

— Trinummus 512. 

Stasimus is begging his master not to give away the farm, 
which is their only source of livelihood — the nutricem quae nos 
educat. The expression sounds like a homely stock phrase, and 
naturally recalls Cato's saying (in Varro) : 

Educit obstetrix. Educat nutrix. Instituit paedagogus. Docet magister. 

IV. 

In atirem utramuis otiose ut dormias. 

— Heauton. 342. 

Compare Ben Jonson's rendering in his ' Masque of Oberon ' : 

"1 Satyr. — They have ne'er an eye 
To wake withal, 
2 Satyr. — Nor sense I fear ; 

For they sleep in either ear" 
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V. 

vitreamque Circen. 

— Odes, I 17. 20. 

Commentators deal inadequately with this phrase, as they 
attach to vitrea only the idea of brilliancy (sometimes magical 
brilliancy). A sentence of Publilius Syrus completes the mean- 
ing satisfactorily : 

Fortiina vitrea est : turn cum splendet frangitur. 

The notion of brilliancy is thus supplemented by that of fragility 
and consequent deceitfulness, and vitrea is accordingly most 
appropriate in conjunction with Circe (see A. J. P. XV 1. 80). 
Coleridge saw the difficulty of interpreting vitrea, though without 
perceiving the double idea involved in its solution, and queried 
in his manuscript note in his copy of Horace : "Does this epithet 
imply the frailty of Circe? Or is it an Hyperbole like 'trans- 
parent Helena' of Shakspeare? Possibly H., by comparing the 
enchantress to an artificial production that seemed almost magical, 
hinted that her beauty was literally in enchantment." ' 

VI. 

Olim 
Rusticus urbanum murem mus paupere fertur 
Accepisse cavo, veterum vetus hospes amicum, 
Asper et attentus quaesitis. 

— Satires, II 6. 79. 

The meaning of asper, illustrated by asper victu (Vergil, Aeneid, 
VIII 318) in the sense of 'faring roughly' (Wickham), may be 
additionally illustrated by asper mens uictus sanest (Plautus, 
Captiui, 188). 

VII. 

Spectatum satis et donatum iam rude quaeris, 
Maecenas, iterum antiquo me includere ludo. 

— Epistles, I I. 2. 

For spectatum satis compare 

spectatum satis 
Putabam et magnum exemplum continentiae. 

— Terence, Andria 91. 

'Coleridge's Notes on Horace. See Princeton College Bulletin, Nov. 1892, 
p. 83. 
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VIII. 

Ut ventum ad cenam est, diccnda tacenda locutus, 
Tandem dormitum dimittitur. 

— Epistles, I 7. 72. 

Compare the following from the closing lines of the ninth book 
of Martianus Capella's De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii : 

Loquax docta indoctis adgerans 
Fandis tacenda farcinat. 

Princeton, May, 1894. ANDREW F. WEST. 



